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ADDITIONAL REMAKES ON MIRACLES. 39 

opposition to this Power science is of no avail — that it 
is 'a weapon of air.' The man of science, however, 
while accepting the figure, would probably reverse its 
application, thinking it is not science which is here the 
thing of air, but that unsubstantial pageant of the 
imagination to which the solidity of -science is opposed. 
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prize the conscious strength and pleasure derived from 
moral and religious feeling — which, I may add, was 
mine without the intervention of dogma. The error 
was not an ignoble one, but this did not save it from 
the penalty attached to error. Saner knowledge 
taught me that the body is no weed, and that treated 
as such it would infallibly avenge itself. Am I per- 
sonally lowered by this change of front ? Not so. Give 
me their health, and there is no spiritual experience 
of those earlier years — no resolve of duty, or work of 
mercy, no work of self-renouncement, no solemnity of 
thought, no joy in the life and aspects of nature — that 
would not still be mine ; and this without the least 
reference or regard to any purely personal reward or 
punishment looming in the future. 

And now I have to utter a ' farewell ' free from 
bitterness to all my readers ; thanking my friends for 
a sympathy more steadfast, I would fain believe, if less 
noisy, than the antipathy of my foes ; and commending 
to these a passage from Bishop Butler, which they have 
either not read or failed to lay to heart. ' It seems,' 
saith the Bishop, fc that men would be strangely bead- 
strong and. self-willed, and disposed to exert themselves 
with an impetuosity wh«ch would render society insup- 
portable, and the living in it impracticable, were it not 
for some acquired moderation and self-government, 
some aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves, 
and concealing their sense of things.' 
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boar, who in too many cases paid the penalty of hex 
kindness in becoming herself the victim of the same 
disorder!' From the vantage ground already won I look 
forward with confident hope to the triumph of medical 
art over scenes of misery like that here described. The 
cause of the calamity being once clearly revealed, not 
only to the physician, but to the public, whose intelli- 
gent co-operation is absolutely essential to success, the 
final victory of humanity is only a question of time. We 
have already a foretaste of that victory in the triumphs 
of surgery as practised at your doors. 
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me with especial force : ' J'ai tant de f ois eprouv6 que 
dans cet art difficile de l'exp6rimentation les pins 
habiles bronchent & chaqne pas, et que ^interpretation 
des faits n'est pas moins p£rilleuse.' * 

1 ( Oomptes-Rendus,' lxxxiii. p. 177. 
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Notb.-4-As might hare been expected, Professor Virchow show* 
himself in practice far too sound a philosopher to be restricted by 
the canon laid down in his critique of Dr. HaeckeL In his recent 
discourse upon the plague, he asks and answers the question, * What 
is the contagimn?' in the following word*:— 'Et qn'est-o* que 
to contagium f A mon avis, l'analogie de la peste avec le cjbarbon 
aontagieox me paratt si grande qu'il me semble possible de tronver 
vi organisme microscopique qui contient le germe de Infection. 
Hals Jusqu'a present on a pen ehereh6 4 tvotmr oet organisme. W 
Rmm JBmmti/tfu*, March, 1*79. 
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wire when it first feels warm to the touch — when, 
therefore, all its rajs are invisible— by the number 1, 
the invisible radiation from the same wire raised to a 
white heat may be 500 or more. 1 It is not, then, by 
the diminution or transformation of the non-luminous 
emission that we obtain the luminous ; the heat rays 
maintain their ground as the necessary antecedents and 
companions of the light rays. When detached and 
concentrated, these powerful heat rays can produce all 
the effects ascribed to the mirrors of Archimedes at the 
siege of Syracuse. While incompetent to produce the 
faintest glimmer of light, or to affect the most delicate 
air-thermometer, they will inflame paper, burn up wood, 
and even ignite combustible metals. When they im- 
pinge upon a metal refractory enough to bear their 
shock without fusion, they can raise it to a heat so 
white and luminous as to yield, when analysed, all the 
colours of the spectrum. In this way the dark rays 
emitted by the incandescent carbons are converted into 
light rays of all colours. Still, so powerless are these 
invisible rays to excite vision, that the eye has been 
placed at a focus competent to raise platinum foil to 
bright redness, without experiencing any visual im- 
pression. Light for light, no doubt, the amount of 
heat imparted by the incandescent carbons to the air 
is far less than that imparted by gas flames. It is less, 
because of the smaller size of the carbons, and of the 
comparative smallness of the quantity of fuel consumed 
in a given time. It is also less because the air cannot 
penetrate the carbons as it penetrates a flame. The 
temperature of the flame rs lowered by the admixture 
of a gas which constitutes four-fifths of our atmosphere, 
and which, while it appropriates and diffuses the heat, 
does not aid in the combustion ; and this lowering of 

1 See article * Radiation,' voL L 
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